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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 
It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 

* will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the idea of a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
compl t and tion of Free Schools, Free Churches, 
and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists, 
and that thus the Circular, asthe embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itself a voluateer constituency more whole-hearted, 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
returo us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘* Discontinue.” 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 














Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
inthe name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 





Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. NWewhouse’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereaneontains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 

Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 

densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions.differing widely from those ef the old Theology. 

Allwho wish to understand Bis_k Coumunisw—its constitu” 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 

selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 


Annual Reports anil other publications of the 
Oneida Community andits branches; presenting, 
in connection with their [Tistory, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social fheories. 128 pages, 
oétavo. Price, 50 cts. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. Ul. Noyes. Pamphlet, 63 cts. 
SE" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 

nished to order; and any of the above Publications 

may besent by mail to all parts of the country. 





The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acresof 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posis of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and-devo- 

ted to God. 





FLOWER SEEDS. 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising. They will be furnished in coliec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1. 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1. 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 

Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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The Faith of Miracles. 





On the Ist of September 1847, following the 
transactions of which an account has been given, 
a discourse on “ Salvation” by J. H. N. was pub- 
lished in the Spiritual Magazine, the conclusion 
of which was as follows: 

BIBLE TESTS, 


If I have failed in my previous remarks 
to draw the distinction between actual 
salvation, and that credit system of relig- 
ion which consists principally in hope, 
I will do so now by presenting a few clear 
and positive tests from the Bible. I take 
the language which I shall quote, just as) 
it reads, accepting the full force of its 
expression, and its present application. 
I believe the passages which follow show 
the true standard of Christianity ; and 
that all hopes and pretensions of salva- 
tion will at last stand or fall by these 
tests : 

1. “* Whosoever abideth in him [Christ] 
sinneth not; whosoever sinneth, hath 
not seen him, neither known him.”—1 
John 3: 6. 

2. “If ye be dead with Christ from 
the rudiments of the world, why, as 
though living in the world, are ye sub- 
ject to ordinances ?”—Col. 2: 20. 

3. “ These signs shall follow them that 
believe: In my name shall they cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover,”— 
Mark 16: 17, 18. 

Whoever believes in Christ, is in com- 
munication with omnipotence, and the 
signs of omnipotence will follow them.— 
Of all that class of religionists, then, who 
confess sin, who are subject to worldly 
ordinances, and who teach that the age 
of miracles ig past, we may say positively 
that ‘‘ they have not seen Christ neither 
known him.” 

Several weeks after, the Rev. H. Eastman, 
pastor ot the Methodist church in Putney, address- 
ed to the editor of the Spiritual Magazine the 
following letter, which, with the reply of J. H. 
Noyes, was published in the Magazine of Octo- 
ber 15, 1847: 

Putney, Sept. 28, 1847. 

Mr. Epitor:—In your paper of Sept. Ist, a 
few passages are quoted by your contributor, J. 
H. N., and laid down as the “ true standard of 
Christianity,’ anu the test by which all professed 
Christians are to be tried. Among the passages 
referred to is the following :--“ In my name shall 
they cast out devils: they shall speak with new 
tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; 
they shall lay bandscn the sick and they shall 
recover.”’°— Mark 16: 17, 18. 

Will you permit me. in reference to this pas- 
sage, to propound a few plain questions? Is this 
rule applicable in all ages? Are modern Perfec- 
tionists willing to be tried by this standard 7— 
Can they cast out devils? Have they the gift of 
tongues similar to that cmferred upon the apos- 
tles on the day of Pentecost? Are they proof 
against the poisonous fangs of the venomous ser- 
pent? Can they drink the most deadly poisons 
without injury ? Can they heal the sick by the 
laying on of hands? The language of the pas- 
sage under consideration 1s pla and unequivocal. 
Can Perfectionists, by well attested facts, sub- 
stantiate their claim to miraculous endowments : 
and show by “signs infallible’ that they are in 
“communication with Omnipotence?” Passing 
by other points, Have they the gift of healing ? 
If so, then diseases oi every description, whether 
chronic or acute, in an incipient or advanced staye, 
are subject to their control. And the persun dis- 
eased must be made every whit whole to prove a 
real miracle. And if all the signs mentioned are 
to follow, or rather, accompany every true belie- 
ver in all ages, then no person can justly lay 
claim to evangelical faith who cannot perform 


by which we are to judge; and if a person has not 
power to do these mighty works, it is proof posi- 
tive that he has not true faith, and consequently 
has “not seen Christ, neither known him.”— 
Can Perfectionists do these works? E. 
REPLY BY J. H. NOYES. 

The terms of the rule in Mark 16: 17, 
plainly determine the extent of its appli- 
cation. Christ says, ‘ These signs shall 
follow them that believe.” If he had said, 
“These signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve in the present age of the world,” we 
could not have applied the test to subse- 
quent ages ; but as his statement stands, 
we are bound to apply it to all ages ; and 
the laboring oar of proof must be put in- 
to the hands of those who object to this 
application. Let them produce some 
scriptural authority for limiting the ex- 
pression, “them that believe,” to belie- 
vers of a particular age. Let them show 
the chapter and verse in the Bible where 


‘it is said or hinted that the “age of mira- 


cles” was, or is, to pass away. If we at- 
tend to what goes before the rule in Mark 
16: 17, we cannot mistake Christ’s mean- 
ing. ‘‘Goye,’ he says, “into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is bap- 
tized, shall be saved ; but he that believeth 
not, shall be damned. And these signs 
shall follow: them that believe ;” &c. It 
is certainly puerile and lawless to set up 
an essential distinction between “ them 
that believe” in the last verse, and *‘ he 
that believeth,” in the verse preceding. 
The meaning of one of these expressions 
is manifestly as unlimited in regard to 
time as that of the other. If then we 
modify the promise, ‘ These signs shall 
follow them that believe,” so as to re- 
strict it to the apostolic age, we pre 
bound by all good sense to modify in like 
manner the promise, ‘‘ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved ;” and then 
the comfortable doctrine that “ the age 
of miracles is past,” will have its appro- 
priate complement in the wncomfortable 
doctrine that the age of salvation is past. 
Hither the promise of saivation to “ him 
that believeth” is limited, or the prom- 
ise of signs to them that believe, is un- 
limited. We must take our choice. Per- 
fectionists choose to believe that the gos- 
pel carries both salvation and its primi- 
tive signs “ into all the world,” and into 
all ages of the world. 

To the question whether “‘ modern Per- 
fectionists are willing to be tried by this 
standard,” we answer on behalf of all 
with whom we are connected, YEs ; we 
are ready for trial. But let it here be 
premised that the truth of the position 
that the promise of signs is as unlimited 
as the promise of salvation, does not de- 
pend on the issue of our trial. If we 
should fail to substantiate our claim to 
miraculous endowments, still the word of 
Christ will stand, and will condemn the 
faith of all the churches which are not 
endowed with miraculous power. ‘‘ Let 
God be true and every man a liar.” 

It must also be premised here that we 
do not accept our inquisitor’s rule of in- 
terpreting and applying the test of Christ. 
He says “the language of the passage 
under consideration is plain and une- 
quivocal.” So say we. But that lan- 
guage by no means authorizes the infer- 
ences which he has drawn from it, and 
which enable him to set before us such a 
hopeless job of proof. We must look at 
the passage with our own eyes before we 
undertake the monstrous task which he 
weuld impose upon us. “ These signs 
shall follow them that believe,” &c. Here 
is no specification or fair ground of infer- 
ence that all the signs referred to shall 
attend directly every individual believer, 








these wonderful works. This, according to the! 
doctrine of the writer alluded to, is the criterion 


and be in manifestation at all times.— 
The plain, unequivocal meaning is, that 
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the various signs of miraculous power 
shall follow “them that believe,” i. e., 
the body of true believers ; and the spe- 
cific distribution of those signs, both with 
reference to persons and times, is left un- 
determined. The intent of the rule, so 
far as this distribution is concerned, is 
fairly to be ascertained by reference to 
the state of facts in the Primitive Church. 
That church was a genuine embodiment 
of the faith of Chrisi’s gospel. The signs 
promised to “them that believe” fol- 
lowed it ; and its history, of course, in 
respect to those signs, is a fair commen- 
tary on the rule. We accept that com- 
mentary, and hold ourselves bound to 
make out a case substantially like that 
of the Primitive Church, or to surrender 
all pretensions of being a true Christian 
church. But our inquisitor requires us 
to make out a case which the Primitive 
Church could not make out—nor even 
Christ himself. 

In the first place ‘‘ E.”s general theory 
of applying the test separately to every 
individual believer ( which he foists upon 
us without any warrant from the lan- 
guage of our article), is at variance with 
the state of facts in the Primitive Church. 
In 1 Cor. 12: 4—30, we have a sketch 
of the actual distribution of the several 
gifts of the Spirit, in that church. Paul 
says——“‘ To one is given, by the Spirit, 
the word of wisdom; to another, the 
word of knowledge ; to another, faith ; 
to another, gifts of healing ; to another, 
working of miracles ; to another, proph- 
ecy,” &c. &.; and he asks, “ Are all 
workers of miracles ? have all the gifts 
of healing ? do all speak with tongues ?” 
( Vers. 8—30.) Paul’s general theory, 
as set forth in that chapter and else- 
where, is, that the church of believers is 
a unit—the body of Christ—and that 
the gifts or signs belong to it as such, 
and not to every separate member of it. 
To every fair mind this theory commends 
itself as entirely accordant with the lan- 
guage of Mark 16: 17. This is our the- 
ory, and we are willing to be tried by it. 
But the stringent demands of ‘“ E.” are 
based on entirely another theory, and 
bear as hard against the Primitive Church 
as against Perfectionists. Very few, if 
any, of the members of that church could 
substantiate by facts a claim to adl the 
powers of the Spirit; and probably a 
large proportion of them were not en- 
dowed individually with any of the nota- 
ble gifts. Yet the church as a body was 
attended by signs sufficient to answer to 
the spirit and letter, liberally interpret- 
ed, of Mark 16: 17—sufficient to con- 
vince, not the ‘ wicked and adulterous” 
bigots of Judaism, who were so forward 
to demand signs on ull occasions, but all 
honest observers, that they were in com- 
munication with Omnipotence. Perfec- 
tionists certainly do not expect to give 
the world any more satisfaction than 
they did. 

But to come to particulars, “ E.” asks 
if Perfectionists can drink deadly poison 
without injury ? If this power must be 
substantiated by specific facts before we 
can admit a church to be within the 
rule, then the Primitive Church and 
Christ himself must be cut off ; for there 
is no evidence that Christ or any of his 
followers in the apostolic age ever made 
the experiment of drinking deadly poi- 
sons ; unless indeed we adopt the senti- 
ment of the Temperance fanatics that 
wine is a deadly poison, and in that case 
Perfectionists even can produce some 
successiul experiments. 

Again, “ E.” asks if Perfectionists are 
“proof against the poisonous fangs of 
the venomous serpent?” Now every one 
who is familiar with the Bible knows 
that there is but one instance in which 
this power was substantiated in the 
Primitive Church—viz., that of Paul. 
(Acts 28: 3—5.) Previous to that in- 
stance, Christ and all his followers 


might have been challenged to prove 
their faith by this sign, as triumphantly 
as Perfectionists are challenged now.— 





When Perfectionism has lived thirty 


years (the length of time from the min- 
istry of Christ to the sign in the case of 
Paul), if a single instance of victory over 
serpent-poison cannot be found among 
us, it will be time to think of setting us 
aside as being out of the primitive rule 
of faith. 

!1t is apparent then that “ E.”s screw 
of rigorous interpretation has been turn- 
ed upon us too far, and must fly back, or 
the Primitive Church will be pinched 
with us. We must have as much room 
to turn in as they had. Two of the 
signs mentioned in Mark 16: 17, were 
certainly very rare in the apostolic age, 
and that simply because there were very 
few proper oceasions for them. If prim- 
itive believers had been under the neces- 
sity of drinking poisons or suffering the 
bite of serpents daily, doubtless the in- 
stances of miraculous impunity in refer- 
ence to these evils, would have been as 
frequent as the instances of the other 
signs. But God did not go out of his way 
to make occasions, for the sake of fulfill- 
ing the letter of his promise or of grati- 
fying sign-seekers ; and the result was 
that only a single instance of victory ov- 
er serpent-poison, and not one of drink- 
ing poison without injury, was placed on 
record. 

The principle which is thus established, 
that the signs promised in Mark 16 : 17, 
are not to be expected, allin a Jump, 
without regard to occasions, must be ap- 
plied to the gift of tongues. This is the 
sign which fanatics and imposters are 
usually most fond of, and which miracle- 
haters generally challenge. But it should 
be noticed that Christ never spoke in an 
unknown tongue. Why? Because bis 
ministry was confined to a single nation, 
and he had no occasion to speak foreign 
languages. When there was a proper 
occasion for this gift, as on the day of 
Pentecost when strangers were gathered 
at Jerusalem from many nations, and in 
the foreign missions of the apostles, this 
sign attended the church. But Paul re- 
garded this as one of the least valuable 
of the gifts of the Spirit, and discour- 
aged the use of it when there was no oc- 
casion for it, as may be seen by any one 
who will read the 14th chapter of 1 Cor- 
inthians. Our answer then to the call 
for this gift, is, that we are not in circum- 
stances which make occasion for it. We 
are not dealing with foreigners. If God 
should speak by us in unknown tongues, 
the population we are among would not 
sce any sign, for they know only their 
mother-tongue. It will be time to call 
for the gift of tongues when we are called 
to foreign missions. Till then we are 
content with such gifs of utterance as are 
needful for edification, and exhortation, 
and comfort. See 1 Cor. 14: 1—4, and 
Matt. 10: 19, 20. 

As to the power of casting out devils, 
it should be observed that, inasmuch as 
devils according to the Bible, are the 
causes of all maladies, both of body and 
soul, the gift of expelling them cannot 
be very clearly distinguished from the 
gift of healing diseases, on the one hand, 
and the power of salvation from sin, on 
the other. In every case of regenera- 
tion the devil is certainly cast out ; and 
the same may be said of nearly every 
case of the cure of disease. It is true, 
however, that in the practice of Christ 
and the apostles the casting out of devils 
was recognized as in some measure a dis- 
tinct department. But the cases which 
belonged peculiarly to this department 
in their day, viz., those of epilepsy, in- 
sanity, &c., are now classed with other 
bodily diseases. Unbelief and sensual 
wisdom have advanced so far, that no 
cases Of possession of devils are admitted 
to exist. Indeed it is quite fashionable 
to doubt whether there is any devil at 
all. Of course the power to cast out 
devils cannot be proved to those who be- 
lieve that there are no devils to be cast 
out. All we can say, then, in reply to 
the question whether Perfectionists can 

















“ cast out devils,” is, that we are sure, 
in ourown minds, that this power has 
been manifested among us in many ca- 
ses ; but as those cases, according to the 
prevailing theory, or rather no-theory 
about devils, are not distinguished from 
cases of simple healing, we are obliged to 
merge this matter, so far as proof is con- 
cerned, in the general department of 
curing disease. 

To be continued. 





Gentle Words and Loving Smiles. 





The young rose in the Summer time, 
Is beautiful to me, 

And glorious the many stars, 
That glimmer on the sea ; 

But gentle words and loving smiles, 
And hands to clasp my own : 

Are better than the brightest flowers, 
Or stars that ever shone. 


The sun that warms the grass to life, 
The dew the drooping flower, 

May still shine bright to hail the light 
Of Autumn’s op’ning hour; 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the Summer time, 
And brighter than the dew! 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtile art; 
And gold or gems are not the things, 
To satisfy the heart ! 
But oh ! if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 
Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth ! 
—I. B. Woodbury. 
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The World-Tumult of To-day. 


The Independent of Sept. 25, thus sums up 
the aspect of the world at the present time : 

‘* A general view of the condition of the na- 
tions shows trouble and confusion enough. Ja- 
pan is unsettled; feuds and murders are con- 
stant between the nobles and their vassals. 
New Zealand is unsettled; a war being in 
progress between the natives and the English 
colonists. China is unsettled, and the chronic 
rebellion is still smouldering. India is unset- 
tled ; symptoms of another native rising being 
obscurely heard of now and then, in spite of 
the care used to keep things silent. Russia 
is unsettled ; the serf emancipation question 
still agitating the whole of society there with 
a deep and threatening ground-swell ; not to 
mention the Circassian war. The Turkish 
Empire is unsettled; the Montenegrins in 
open rebellion and the Servians in a state lit- 
tle short of it, assaulting the rickety kingdom 
on one side, while the fanatical Syrian Mo- 
hammedans are renewing their murders at the 
other. Austria is unsettled; and keeps fum- 
bling miserably in empty pockets with one 
hand, while diligently holding down Veretia 
and the mad Italians and the Hungarians with 
the other. Italy is unsettled with the Roman 
question. France is very secretly and gently 
unsettled—as far as can be judged—by Legit- 
imist and Orleanist intrigues; but not very 
much. England is uncomfortable rather than 
unsettled, by famine among the unemployed 
mill operatives. Ireland is unsettled, by an 
extensive system of revenge on strict land- 
lords and agents, carried out into quite a series 
of murders and attempts to kill. The United 
States is very thoroughly unsettled. So is 
Mexico. So are several of the Northern por- 
tions of South Americs. Thus a glanee all 
around the world to-day shows us a singularly 
extended state of war, rebellion, disorganiza- 
tion, distress, and uneasiness. Nor can any 
satisfactory conjecture be made of any road 
through all these troubles to a peace beyond.” 

This is a true picture. But we are evident- 
ly ouly at the beginning of the unsettling pro- 
cess. Everything that is opposed to or stands in 


= a eT 
and True, must be unsettled and pass away. 
And we read, in the world-wide turmoil of na- 
tiovs, the preparation for the incoming of the 
everlasting Kingdom. The world is being 
summoned to judgment. He that “ in right- 
eousness doth judge and make war,”’ is “ ru- 
ling the nations with a rod of iron, and dash- 
ing them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” It 
is a stern ond terrible process—terrible to 
the evil-doer—the casting down of all rule 
and authority before the footsteps of him 
whose ‘* right it is to reign.” But those who 
love him can rejoice in it. A bright and pure 
future opens for them, beyond the storm of 
judgment, and they know that ere long the 
victor words will sound, ‘‘ The kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ, and he shall reign 
forever.”” Only through that Kingdom which 
cannot be moved will be found the road out of 
the troubles of the present, ‘to a peace be- 
yond.” = 





True Commendation. 





‘For not he that commendeth himself is ap- 
proved, but whom the Lord commendeth.” 


The truth contained in this Scripture is one 
which takes away the refuge of self-justifica- 
tion. Self-justification, without divine author- 
ity, is a short-sighted and even suicidal affair. 
There may be such a thing as self-justification, 
under the inspiration of God: that is to say, 
a person may be inspired to make a plea in his 
own behalf as legitimately as in the behalf of 
another. But in that case, self is no longer 
cold, isolated and independent, but genial, so- 
cial and yielding to the truth and to what ap- 
p2ars appropriate in the case. 

Excessive egotism is always repulsive. It 
is in bad taste to be often talking of ourselves 
in the presence of others ; much more to com- 
mend ourselves. On the other hand there is a 
wholesome pleasure in praising another ; first, 
from its effect on the individual praised, and sec- 
ondly from its reaction on ourselves. Flattery 
is of course another thing, and has uothing to 
do with the sincere praise of the heart. But 
if all this is true between man and man, how 
much more is it true between man and God: 

It is the prerogative of Christ to justify us. 
and how precious it is to realize the fact. Self- 
justification, alone considered, is simply an im- 
possibility—an absurdity; for how can self 
justify self, when it is self itself that is at the 
bar? <A stream cannot rise above its foun- 
(ain; no more can man justify himself. 

A superior power of judgment is essential to 
administer justice and justification in the case 
of one under condemnation. This is why 
courts of justice are instituted in this world. 
The real function and use of law is simply to 
make the truth manifest. Its verdict however 
is too often determined by the exterior of 
character alone, and is not the result of know- 
ledge based upon the interior, which is by 
far the more important. Public opinion also, 
is often deficient for the same reasons.— 
It reads character from its surface only. 
True, sometimes it reads character correctly : 
but too often the reverse of what it should. 

And it is here that the discernment and jus- 
tifying power of Christ shows itself in its glory 
What man cannot do for himself, what neither 
law nor public opinion can do for him, Christ 
ean do with his omniscient wisdom and power 
of pardon. He sees it all, and forgives all. 

Man, sunk as he is in the depths of evil and 
moral wretchedness, is thus elevate:! to a posi- 
tion of purity and Godlike uoblencss. But 
it is for him to ever remember the pit’ from 
which he was taken. The relics of self may 
yet remain, and the temptation to ‘“‘ com- 
mend himself’? comes upon hin. But ob, in 
the light of the facts in the ease, bow unbe- 
coming and ignoble is sueh aspectacle. Noth- 
ing could appear more unworthy and out of 
place. And yet how gently and carefully the 
Apostle puts it: ‘*Not he that commendeth 
himself is approved, but whom the Lord com- 
mendeth.’? This is modestly said, nevertheless 
the whole secret of our salvation is involved in 





the way of the Kingdom of him who is Faithful 
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What then is the spiritual state indicated in 
the phrase, “ for not he that commendeth him- 
self is approved ?”? Answer: Hardness of heart. 
When you see a person given to self exaltation 
be sure that a hard heart is at the bottom of 
it. Such an one hath eyes but he sees not; he 
hath ears but he hears not. The immediate 
effect of a hard heart is to blunt every sen- 
sibility of the inner man. He sees, hears and 
feels nothing for the time being, but what ap- 
pertains to the contracted sphere of paltry 
self. 

In the first place such a state implies the 
most monstrous cruelty and injustice conceiv- 
able. It is cruel and unjust towards God and 
the best spirits in the universe. Again it is 
cruel and unjust to our own most vital inter- 
ests. If you wish to gravitate downward, 
indulge ina hard heart. Its very nature is 
gross stupidity, and the end thereof is death. 

But contrarily, what is implied in the phrase 
‘*whom the Lord commendeth’?? &c., An- 
swer: That such an one hatha soft heart. 
This state is, in every particular, the reverse 
of the other. Whereas ahard heart closes up 
the avenues of the soul so that it can neither 
feel nor see God any where nor in any thing; 
a broken, soft heart clears away the obstruc- 
tions and intensifies the spiritual vision so that 
God is felt and seen every where and in every 
thing. “ He thatis spiritual discerneth all 
things.” God loves a broken heart. “A 
broken and contrite spirit, Oh God, thou wilt 
not despise.”? And is it strange that such a 
spirit is commended and approved of the 
Lord? No. And such an one too is efficient 
and successful in his or her sphere of life, for 
the elements of progress and growth are in 
them ; and they are loving and happy too, for 
the essence of heaven itself is there. 

A broken, contrite heart, therefore, is the 

pledge of all good tous. The conflicting in- 

terests of nations, of society, and of individu- 
als, can alone be reconciled on this basis. Let 
the North and the South of this country, hum- 
ble themselves before God, and pray for hu- 
mility and repentance, and how quick would 
this desolating war cease. And with it Slave- 
ry and oppression of all kinds would cease. 
Let us pray for it. B. 





The Inner Life. 





There are various prescriptions and health regi- 
mens given for the protection and preservation of 
the body—the natural and outer life—as if shat 
was of the utmost importance, while the inner life 
—that part of us that is adapted to fellowship 
with God and the spiritual world, is left to take 
care of itself. Indeed, it is oftentimes the case 
that the attention and care devoted to the welfare 
of this outer life, is so great as to entirely super- 
sede the idea of an inner and spiritual existence. 
But this is entirely contrary to the spirit and 
teachings of Christ. He expressly says, ‘‘ Take 
no thought for your life, what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on.” “ But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” It is in this connec- 
tion also that he says, ‘‘No man can serve two 
masters ; for either he will hate the one and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the one and de- 
spise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” This text, I believe, is generally applied 
to money-lovers and money-servers, but I think 
Christ intended it should apply quite as much to 
hody-servers—those who are continually caring 
for the outer life, to the neglect of the inner life ; 
for he says directly after it, ‘‘ Therefore I say un- 
to you, take no thought for your life, &c.;” as 
much as to Say, “ Ye cannot be body-servers and 
God-servers too.” Who that has once believed in 
Christ, has not found this true in his experience ? 
When his attention and thoughts are all given to 
outward things, and engrossed by cares and anxi- 
eties for himself, friends or children, his inner life 
is dark and cloudy, and God seems a great way 
off—so far that he feels as ifhis prayers do not 
reach him. But God, who never slumbers nor 


circumstances to bear upon us in such a way that 
oftentimes we are compelled, as it were, to cast 
our cares and anxieties on him. And as soon as 
we do this, he is ever ready to manifest himself in 


.| God in a double-minded state. “If thine eye be 
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should be, then, to cast our care upon Him—that 
our inner life may develop itself and be receptive 
to his Spirit, We cannot have fellowship with 


single,” Christ says, “ thy whole body shall be 
full of light.” On such also he bestows his bless- 
ing and heavenly promise, when he says, “ Bless- 
ed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

8. C. H. 





Magazines. 

Tue ConTINENTAL FoR Octoser. Contents: The 
Constitution as it Is—The Union as it Was! ©. 8S. 
Henry, LL.D. Maccaroni and Canvas; Henry P. 
Leland. Sir John Suckling. London Fogs and Lon- 
don Poor. A Military Nation; Charles G. Leland. 
Tom Winter’s Story; Geo. W. Chapman. The White 
Hills in October; Miss C. M. Sedgwick. Eight- 
een Hundred and Sixty-Two; U. 8. Johnson. Flow- 
er-Arranging. Southern Hate of the North; Hor- 
ace Greeley. A Merchant’s Story; Edmund Kirke. 
The Union; Hon. Robert J. Walker. Our Wound- 
ed; C. K. Tuckerman. A Southern Review; Chas. 
G. Leland. Was He Successful? Richard B. Kim- 
ball. Literary Notices. Editor’s Table. 


Tue AtLantic For OcroBeR, opens with a season- 
able article on ‘‘ Autumnal Tints”—by Thoreau; 
‘** David Guant,” Miss Harding’s story of the pre- 
sent war is concluded; J. Eliot Cabot contrib- 
utes an article on ‘* House Building ;” ‘“* Mr. Axtell” 
is continued; ‘* Leamington Spa” is by Hawthorne; 
an article on the ‘‘ Sanitary Condition of the Army” 
is by Dr. Jarvis; and another on the ‘* Resources 
of the South” is by E. H. Derby. The poetry of 
this number is by Bayard Taylor, T. B. Aldrich, 
and Whittier, in the order named. A short and 
interesting sketch of the Authoress of the remark- 
able books, ‘* Charles Auchester” and ‘‘ Counter- 
parts”—Elizabeth Sheppard—is given by ‘a friend 
of many years.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 








Late News. 





Convention of Governors. 
The Governors of thirteen States met at Al- 
toona, in Pennsylvania on Wednesday of last week 
to converse on the state of the country, and pro- 
vide for such united action on the part of the 
State governments as may more efficiently, if pos- 
sible, than heretofore aid the general government 
in putting down the rebellion. The Governors 
of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Iowa, Maine, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Missachusetts, Obio, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, Virginia, Illinois and In- 
diana, were present in person. Those of four 
other States, Kentucky, Missouri, Minnesota, and 
Vermont, were represented by proxy. The 
Governor of this State was not present. 

The meeting is said to have been very harmo- 
nious. A brief letter or address to the President 
was tobe drawn up and signed by all except 
Gov. Bradford of Maryland, who was not ready 
to endorse the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
Governors then adjourned to Washington, where 
on the 26th they had an official interview with 
the President, and presented their address ex- 
pressing Ist, a cordial and official respect for the 
President ; 2d, a determination under all circum- 
stances to support and maintain the President’s 
constitutional authority, the Governors therein 
speaking for themselves and the people of their 
respective States; 3d, pledging to the President 
their aid in al! measures calculated to bring the 
war to anearly termination, which should be 
prosecuted to ultimate victory unless all the reb- 
els should return to their constitutional duty and 
obedience; 4th, congratulating the President 
upon his proclamation to emancipate the slaves, 
believing it will be productive of ~ood as a meas- 
ure of justice, humanity, and sound policy; 5th, 
referring to the merits of the soldiers who have 
fought our battles. 

The Indian War. 

‘The Indian troubles in Minnesota are not yet 
settled. The friendship of the Chippewas has 
been secured, and a treaty concluded. But the 
Sioux are still in the attitude of war. A dispatch 
from St. Paul dated Sept., 29, says: 

“Three hundred Sioux Indians under Little 


pulse of the Indians, with the loss of thirty killed 


killed and thirty or forty wounded. 


of the refugees are in a condition of great destitu- 


and of the refugees are at St. Paul and another 


Crow, attacked Col. Sibley’s command on the 23d.| on the Potomac. 
The battle lasted two hours, resulting in the re-| hung, is between these two points. 


and a large number wounded, Four whites were| near Harper’s Ferry, Sopt. 25, says : 


It is stated that some thirty thousand persons] tween the army of Slavery and the army of Free- 
have been driven from their homes by the sava-| dom flew shrieking and screaming over the engine 
sleeps, is faithful, though we are not, and brings | ges, and from ten to fifteen hundred killed. Many | house where, for two days, old John Brown held 
tion, and appeals are being made in their behalf] walls were again shaken by the thunders of can- 
in the cities and villages of the West. One thous-| nonade, when those armies met in the greatest 
battle of the Continent. On Tuesday night, with- 


It is reported that Brig.-Gen. Jefferson C. Da- 
vis of the Union Army, shot Maj.-Gen. Nelson, 
at Louisville, Ky., on the 29th. Gen. Nelson 
died almost immediately. There had been some 
difficulty between them, and it is said Nelson had 
treated Davis very insolently. 
Europe. 


News by the Anglo Saxon reports, on the 
strength of Paris correspondence of London pa- 
pers, that Lovis Napotgon has certainly decided 
on promptly recognizing the Rebel government.— 
We have many similar prophecies on record, 
which have long waited their fulfillment. Three 
fine Clyde-built vessels are said to have been sold 
to Rebel agents, which are likely to make very 
valuable prizes to the blockaders. A ram of for- 
midible build and proportions is being built in 
the Mersey for the Confederates, and iron plates 
were being shipped at Liverpool for sheathing a 
a vessel waiting for them at Charleston. The 
London papers say the Union army was most dis- 
astrously whipped in the late battles in Central 
Virginia, but think they can afford to congratulate 
us on the valor of the soldiers. Garrpa.Di’s 
health is worse. 

The steamship Europa, which arrived off Cape 
Race the 29th, reports that the city of Mexicois to 
be surrendered to France. The supply of cotton 
from India, for the next twelve months, it is au- 
thoritatively reported, cannot exceed 1,259,000 
bales. The prospects of using jute as a substitute 
for cotton, are blighted by the discovery that the 
fiber is too brittle. Jute has consequently fallen 
in price as rapidly as it advanced. The suffering 
in the cotton manufacturing districts of France is 
very severe, much exceeding anything experi- 
enced even in Lancashire. 
War Order, 


The Secretary of War has issued an important 
order organizing the Provost Marshals into what 
may be considered a national police. The or- 
ganization is to include a Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral at Washington, and one or more Special Pro- 
vost Marshals in each State, who will be re- 
quired to report regu‘arly to the General at the 
Capital. The specials will be required to arrest 
deserters, disloyal persons, and spies, and inquire 
into and report treasonable practices, &c. They 
are authorized to employ the military, police, 
constables, sheriffs or citizens within their dis- 
trict, in carrying out their daties. 
Candidates tor Governor of New York. 
The Republican Union Convention at Syracuse, 
last week, composed of Republicans and Union 
Democrats, nominated Brig.-Gen. James S. Wads- 
worth of Livingston County, for Governor. Gen. 
Wadsworth has been Military Governor of Wash- 
ington City for some months, and he is noted for 
his advocacy of vigorous war measures, and for 
kis radical and consistent opposition to the Pro- 
Slavery policy which has prevailed. 

The Pro-Slavery faction of the Democratic par- 
ty, has nominated Horatio Seymour, of Oneida 
County, for Governor. 

Call to Prayer. 

At a meeting of several hundred women of va- 
rious denominations, held at the Park Street 
Church, Boston, Sept. 8, a circular was adopted 
to the women of the United States, suggesting to 
them to form circles of prayer througout the land, 
and to pray for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
on the entire nation; for the President and coun- 
cillors; for the officers of the army and navy; for 
our soldiers and seamen; for ministers of the 
gospel, and for the oppressed of our Jand; and 
agreeing to observe Monday of every week asa 
day of especial prayer, assembling at 10 A. M. 
and 3 P. M.; each service tu occupy two hours. 
—Springfield Republican. 
John Brown marching \4* 

It is curious how the war has drifted back to 
the Potomac, and now has its central point of 
interest amid the scenes of John Brown’s opera- 
tions aad sufferings in 1859. The largest of the 
Rebel and Univun armies stand facing each other— 
one in the neighborhood of Winchester, the othcr 
Charlestown, where he was 


A correspondent of the Tribune writing from 
‘‘Less than two weeks ago, exchanging shots be- 


the State of Virginia at bay. A week ago, its 
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tion was heard gladly among thirty thousand sol- 
diers. His soul is marching on.” 

Another Tribune correspondent writing from 
Williamsport, Md., says: 

“ My blood fairly jumped in my veins and 
choked my heart last night, to hear ghe grand old 
song : 

‘* John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 

But his soul is marching on !” 
sung by 2,000 strong lungs just formed into regi- 
ments from this loyal State cf Maryland. Who 
would have believed it? and yet it was so, and 
sung in the evening in the main street of Williams. 
port, as the troops were marching through the 
city to do picket duty at the fords of the Poto- 
mac. 

“ But a short time ago, and but a little distance 
from here, John Brown hung between heaven and 
earth and went to his account amid the oaths, the 
jeers and the scoffs of the very men who now 
hear the tread of armed thousands, who sing w 
his memory.” 

A New Colonization Scheme. 

Hon. Eli. Thayer’s scheme for the colonization, 
of the Southern States, by armed men, meets 
with much favor from the President, Secretary of 
War, and the other Secretaries, has been dis- 
cussed several times in the Cabinet meetings, and 
will probably soon receive formal official sanc- 
tion. The project contemplates an expedition by 
10,000 colonists, enlisted for six months, and sup- 
plied with transportatior, subsistence, arms, and 
a General, by the Government, whose business it 
shall be to “ hold, occupy and possess the public 
lands of Florida, and other lands belonging to 
Rebels, and seized under the law of the last ses- 
sion of Congress for the non-payment of the di- 
rect tax.”’ Mr. Thayer promises, if allowed to 
carry out his plan in its entirety, to bring Florida 
into the Union as a Free State by the Ist of Feb- 
ruary next. 

Jewish Festival, 

The Jewish festival of Rosh Hashoua, or the 
New Year, which continues for ten days, com- 
menced last night. It is the most sacred of the 
festivals of the Israelites, and wil! be respected 
accordingly. All business among the faithfu! 
ceases, and unusual solemnities will be observed. 
Special services are held to-day in the twenty or 
thirty synagogues of the city. One of the cere- 
monies of the occasion is the blowing of the 
trumpet—not an instrument of the usual descrip. 


-|tion, but aram’s horn, which emits peculiar 


sounds, each having a symbolical or allegorical! 
relation to the history of the Jews. It is esti 
mated that the Hebrew population of this city is 
forty thousand, of which nearly the whole en 
gage in the solemnities of this festival.—N. Y. 
Evening Post, Sept 25. 

Discoveries at Jerusalem. 

An account of Signor Pierotti’s discoveries in 
the subterranean topography of Jerusalem has 
been published. Empluyed by the pacha as an 
engineer, he has discovered that the modern city 
of Jerusalem stands on several layers of ruined 
masonry, the undermost of which, composed of 
deeply beveled and enormous stones, he attrib- 
utes to the age of Solomon, the next to that of 
Zorobabel, the next to that of Herod, the next tu 
that of Justinian, and so on till the times of the 
Saracens and Crusaders. He has traced a series 
of conduits and sewers leading from the “ dome 
of the rock,” a mosk standing on the very site 
of the altar of sacrifice in the Temple, to the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, by means of which the priests 
were enabled to flush the whole temple area with 
water, and thus to carry of the bloud and offal of 
the sacrifices to the brook Kedron. The manner 
of his explorations was very interesting. He got 
an Arab to walk up through these immense sew- 
ers, ringing a bell and blowing a trumpet, while 
he himself by following the sound was able to 
trace the exact course they took. About two 
years ago he accidentally discovered a fountain 
at the pool of Bethesda, and, on his opening it, a 
copious stream of water immediately began tu 
flow, and has flowed ever since. No one knows 
whence it comes or whither it goes. This caused 
the greatest excitement amung the Jews, who 
flocked in crowds to drink and bathe themselves 
init. They fancied that it was one of the signs 


of Messiah's coming and portended the speedy 
restoration of their communwealth. This foun- 
tain, which has a :eculiar taste like that of milk - 
and-water, is identified by Signor Pierotti with 
the fountain which Hezekiah built, and which is 
described by Josephus. The measurements and 
position of most of these remains accord exactly 
with the Jewish historian’s descriptions. Some 
ot the Signor’s conclusions are disputed, but no 
une has succeeded in eo disinterring the relics of 











our hearts and we feel as if our prayers were 


thousand at Minneapolis. 





in rifle shot of it, the Proclamation of Emancipa- 





the Holy City.—Springfield Requblican. 
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Garibaldi. 





Garibaldi's case assumes a new aspect. Later 
and more auchentic intelligence shows that, so 
far from his making an attack upon the forces of 
Victor Emanuel, there was no battle. Nor had 
Garibaldi any intent of meeting any portion of his 
fellow-countrymen in che shock of combat. The 
circumstances were these: 

Col. Pallavicino, with the troops of Victor 
Emanuel, advanced withm range, as it was sup- 
posed, for conference; but without making any 
communication whatever, instantly opened fire. 
Garibaldi’s men, being thus suddenly saluted with 
musket-balis, prepared to return the compliment, 
when their General rushed to the front, and thun- 
dered out an order not to fire. ‘The regulars then 
fired another volley upon their unanswering coun- 
trymen. It was in this fire that Garibaldi fell, 
wounded by two bullets, one striking him in the 
left thigh, and the o.her shattering his right ankle. 
In falling, he raised his hat, and cried “ Viva It- 
talia!’ The sight of their General, thus wounded 
in the attempt to save the spilling of blood, so ex- 
cited some young Sicilians that they returned the 
fire; but, notwithstanding the universal indigna- 
tion of Garibaldi’s soldiers, all but a very few 
obeyed his order not to fire. 

The wounded hero, while being carried by his 
officers under a near tree, kept reiterating the or- 
der, “ Do’nt fire! Do’rt fire—let them advance !” 

After this there was no more firing on either 
side, the troops freely intermingling. 

The lieutenant of the staff of Pallavicino, walk- 
ing up to Garibaldi, looked at him, and ordered 
him to yield up hissword. While his wound was 
being dressed, Garibaldi asked to sce the com- 
mandcer of the troops, when the colonel came up 
and began to say something about ‘ positive or- 
ders to attack,” and added somethinz’about “ sur- 
rendering.” Garibaldi replied that there could 
be no surrender, for there had been no fighting, 
and that the few shots of the volunteers must be 
ascribed to mistake. 

After Garibaldi was finally taken on shipboard 
he wrote tho following account of the affair: 


GARIBALDI’S OWN NARRATIVE. 
On noarpD THE Dukrk or Genoa, Sept. 1. 


They thirsted for blood and I wished to spare 
it. Not the poor soldiers who obeyed, but the 
men of the clique who cannot forgive the revolu- 
tion for being the revolution—it is that which 
disturbs their conservative digestion—and for 
having contributed to the re-establishment of our 
Italian family. 

Yes, they thirsted for blood ; I perceived it with 
sorrow, and I endeavored in consequence to the 
utmost to prevent that of our assailants from being 
shea. 

T ran to the front of our line crying out to them 
not to fire; and from the center to the left, where 
my voice and those of my aides-de-camp could be 
heard, not a ungger was pulled. Jt was not thus 
on the attacking side. Having arrived at a dis- 
tance of 200 meters, thev began a tremendous fire 
and the party of Bersaglier: who were in front of 
me directing their shots against me struck me 
with two balls, one in the left thigh, not serious, 
the other in the ankle of of the right foot, making 
a serious wound. 

As all this happened at the opening of the con- 
tlict, and I was carried to the skirt of the wood 
after being wounded, | could see nothing more, a 
thick crowd having formed arvund ne while my 
wound was being dressed. 1 feel certain, how- 
ever, that up to the end of the line which was at 
my litter, and at that of my aides-de-camp, not a 
single musket was fired. As there was no firing 
on our side, it was easy for the troops to approach 
and mingle with ours, and when I was told that 
they wished to disarm us, I replied that the men 
inight disarm themselves. The intentions of my 
companions were, however, so little hostile, that L 
only by this disarmed in the crowd some officers 
and regular soldiers. 

It was not so on our right. The picciotli, at- 
tacked by the regular troops, replied by a tire upon 
the whole line, and although the trumpets sounded 
to cease firing, there was at that spot a smart fu- 
silade, which lasted not more than a quarter of 
an hour. 

My wounds led to some confusion in our line. 
Our soldiers, not seeing me, began to retreat into 
the wood, sv that, little by little, the crowd 
round me broke up, and the most faithful alone 
remained. At this moment [ learned that my 
staffand Colonel Pallavicino, who commanded 
the regular troops, were negutiating upon the fol- 

owing considerations: First, that 1 should be 
ree with my staff to withdraw where | pleased. 
(I replied ‘** On board an English vessel.”) Sec- 
und, that having arrived ai the sea-shore, the rest 
of my companivns should be set at fiberty. Col- 
onel Pallavicino conducted himself as a valorous 
and intelligent chief in-all his military move- 
ments, and he has not been wanting in respect or 
courtesy toward me and my people. He showed 
his gricf in having to shed Italian blood: but he 
had received peremptory orders, and had to obey 
them. My arrangements had been purely de- 


fensive, and I had hoped to avoid a conflict, see- 
ing the very strong position that I occupied, and 
entertaining the hope that the regular troops had 


received orders less sanguinary. If I had not 
been wounded at the vutset, and if my people 
had not received the order under al! circumstan- 
ces to avoid any collision whatsoever with the 
regular troops, the contest between men of thx 
same race would have been terrible. However, 
far better as it is. Whatever may be the result of 
my wounds, whatever fate the Government pre- 
pares for me, I have the consciousness of having 
done my duty ; and the sacrifice of my life is a 
very little thing if it has contributed to save that 
of a great oumber of my fellow-countrymen. 

In the hazarduus enterprise in which I and my 
companions have thrown ourselves, with heads 
bent, I hoped nothing good from the Government 
of Ratazzi. But why should I not have hoped 
for less rigor on the part of the King, having al- 
tered in nothing the old programme, and having 
decided not to aiter it atany price? What afflicts 
me most is this fatal distrust, which contributes 
not a little to the incompletion of national unity. 
However it may be, I once again present myself to 
Italy, with head erect, assured of having done my 
duty. Once more,my unimportant life and the 
more precious ones of so many generous young men, 
have been offered as a holocaust to the holiest of 
causes—pure from all vile persunal interests. 

G. GarrpaLpI. 

The English newspapers, which are just now 
filled with Italian affairs, are almost unanimous in 
their praise of Garibaldi’s conduct. His letter is 
characteristically frank and noble. Who can 
read it without feeling the grandeur of that one 
sentence: “ However it muy be, I once again 
present myself to Italy, with head erect, assured 


of having done my duty?” — Independent. 
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Facts about the Port Royal 
“ Contrabands.” 





Dr. French in his lecture at the Church of the 
Puritans, New York, from which we quoted” last 
week, made the following statments in regard to 
the negroes at Port Royal: 

NEGRO INDUSTRY. 


Those who accuse the negroes set to work at 
Port Royal and elsewhere on the Southern coast, 
through the exertions of the Association, of indo- 
lence and unthriftiness, said the lecturer, not only 
do the poor black men cruel injustice, but speak 
directly in defiance of the facts. On the planta- 
tions marked out for their labor by the govern- 
ment, and controlled by the superintendents of 
the association, not only did the negroes who came 
to the flag of freedom, thoroughly cultivate their 
allotted portions and perform the extra tasks as- 
signed them, but in very many instances tilled five 
times as much ground for themselves, and a large 
number of them have saved from $20 to $50 this 
season out of their earnings themselves. There 
sat in the audience a poor colored woman from 
Georgia, an escaped slave, who had laid by full 
$50 in that way to bring North, but had been 
robbed of it on her way hither. 

On their own portions of ground the negroes 
raised the littie corn, cotton, rice, potatoes and 
melons they themselves required, and a quantity 
for sale besides. To do this they rose early and 
watched late, and not only was their zeal in this 
work of self-emancipation from poverty a marvel, 
but so checriul and contented were they withal, 
that there was no danger whatever, should they 
universely gain their freedum, that the North 
would be overrun with them, affecting the price of 
labor, but the contrary would hold good. The 
plantations of the teeming South would be culii- 
vated and made to produce as they had never done 
before, by free labor, and the process would be su- 
perintended by Northern farmers, or others im- 
bued with similar principles. The climate there 
was by ne means so unhealthy as it had been rep- 
resented, and the resources of life were in profuse 
abundance. Dr. French here drew a pleasing pic- 
ture of the improvements introduced into the 
home-life of the negroes—how, as they began to 
feel free and earn an independent living, their cab- 
ins were white-washed, swept clean, kept in order, 
pictures and maps, cut from illustrated newspa- 
pers. were pasted upon the walls by the women as 
a decoration, the rivalry in neatness thus pro 
duced, and the general clevating and refining ef- 
fect. On his representation, the commanding of- 
ticers and the society had permitted him to intro- 
duce into some twenty-five of the cabins, on twen- 
ty-five different plantations-—what had never been 
-known before—a window with panes, eight by 
twelve inches in dimensi 4s. 

To this luxury of light were subsequently ad- 
ded tables three by four feet, good strong tin wash 
basins, and soap, stout bed-ticks, which the negro 
women themselves made up, and finally, a small 
looking-glass for each cabin. The effect of the fa- 
ther of the family, sitting at the head of his new 
table, while his sable wife and children gathered 
around it, and pronouncing a benediction on the 
humble fare, was very touching. Llitherto, they 
had boiled their hominy, &c., in a common skillet, 
and eaten it out of oyster shells when and where- 
ever they could, some indoors and some outside, 
in every variety of attitude. The ludicrous pranks 
of both old and young darkies on eyeing them- 
selves for the first time in the mirror were amus- 
ingly described. 

THE PIETY 
of the negroes was declared to be so deep so strong 
and so trustful, that the Dr. declared he ever 
felt uplifted and exalted in contemplating it. They 
all fully and sincerely believed that God was in 
the new things they beheld, and was working ir- 





resistably for them. 





THE SCHOOLS 
established were numerous, and successful beyond 
all previous belief. They numbered in all from 
3 000 to 5,000 learners of all sexes and ages, from 
tiny childhood up to decrepit age. The thirst, 
the appetite, the aptitude of all these pupils was 
surprising, and it was a touching spectacle to see 
mothers with babes at their breast, old grey-liead- 
ed men and matrons sitting about, some un bench- 
es, some on the floor, following the wand of the 
teacher as it pointed out the letters and words of 
one ind two syllables to be pronounced and spelt 
aloud. One venerable patriarch of seventy-five, 
after a few lessons, distinguished himself in spell- 
ing, and when asked why he took such trouble in 
his old age, replied, that as eld as he was, he want- 
ed to learn to read the blessed Book (the Bible), 
when he “ went over Jordan.” 

THE NEGRO BRIGADE 
was spoken of in high terms. Without arms and 
sparsely clad, the negroes, when organized, were 
docile, obedient and easily disciplined. General 
IIunter kept them thus for four months, and em- 
ployed them to lade and unlade ships, and do oth- 
er work to relieve the white soldiers, Lut when 
he found that the latter reviled and abused them 
in every conceivable way, his conscience would 
not let him subject them to such treatment any 
longer. Arms and equipments at length came, 
but the brigade was shortly afterward disbanded. 





A Shaker Barn. 





Solon Robinson, in an account of a visit to’ the 
Shaker Community at New Lebanon, N. Y., in 
the Tribune, gives the following description of 
their new barn: . 

But the crowning glories of all the societies, 
or families, are the great Shaker barns. Sev- 
eral of the families at Lebanon had extensive 
and good ones, and at Hancock there is one 
that has been often described as something 
very superior. It is built of stone, is circular, 
a hundred feet in diameter, with a stable on 
the ground floor all around, and cartway all 
around the second story, with a great hey-mow 
in the center. 

The north family at Lebanon occupied some 
twenty detached buildings for barn purposes, 
some of which were decaying, and the whole 
inconvenient, and not in the usual order of 
Shakers. It was determived to build a new 
barn to take the place of all the old ones, and 
it has been done, and the result is the most 
complete, perhaps, in the world. I have never 
seen or heard of anything equal to this barn, 
which was planned by Elder Frederick, after 
visiting every other large barn that he could, 
so as to avoid errors and adopt improvements. 

This barn is 196 feet long, 50 feet wide, 
five stories high; the walls of good flat, quar- 
ried stone, five feet thick at the foundation, 
carefully laid in lime mortar, cement pcinted 
outside, and plastered inside; roofed with 
tarred paper, cement and gravel. It also has 
three wings, wooden buildings, which form four 
sheds about 100 feet long upon the east and 
west sides of two cattle yards, on the south of 
the main building, with lofts for straw and 
grain connected with the barn. 

The lower story of the barn isa manure cellar, 
and at the west end is level with the ground, so 
that carts can be driven in and out with ease. 
The next story is the cow stable, which is ona 
level with the yard, the cows standing with their 
heads toward the center, with a passage be- 
tween supplied with water pipes and cocks. 
In this passage, roots, cut feed or water can be 
given in iron feed boxes, which swing on a 
pivot into the passage. Behind the cows the 
floor drops a couple of inches, a space of three 
feet, and back of that rises again. The de- 
pression is to hold the manure. On the rise 
behind are iron rails, upon which cars run into 
the west end and over a space about 25 feet 
wide, and discharge their loads, the rails and a 
turn table being so contrived that the manure 
is well distributed with but little labor. The 
idea is entertained of making the whole cellar 
into a liquid manure vat, which could be dis- 
tributed by its own gravity upon the lower part 
of the farm, or sent higher up by the water 
power that drives the mill not far distant. The 
cows are all fastened in their stalls at cach 
milking, in Summer, and all at one movement. 
They are driven in all together, and each one 
takes her place, where her name is printed 
overhead, and then by a pull of a cord all the 
moveable stanchions are closed. ‘hey are 
opened by a reversed motion, and all the cows 
hurried out in a drove, so that they never make 
a deposit upon the floor. They are left a few 
minutes to do that in the yard, before sending 
them to the pasture. 

There are six large chimney ventilators from 
the rear of the stalls to the roof. The floor 
above them supports the great hay-mows, be- 
tween which is the floor for feeding hay; which 
is sent down to the cows through box tubes, 
and these, when empty, also assist ventilation. 
There are openings from this floor into the 
straw lo.ts over the sheds, and also to the store 
rooms for roots and grain. 

The next floor is the grand drive way for 


loads of hay, 16 feet wide and 196 feet long, 
'with ample space at the west end to turn 
around. This floor opens upon a public road, 
and is but little above its level, so that loads 
really come in easily at the top of the barn. 
Over this floor is a fifth-story, only the width 
9} the floor, to give room for work, and venti- 
lation and light. Half of the many windows 
are glass, and half slatted blinds. The hay is 
wa all thrown down, not pitched up from 
the load. In case of need, the large space at 
the end could be filled, but it is thought that 
it would not be necessary, except with corn, 
which can be husked there and thrown down a 
spout into a large, airy granary over the West- 
ern shed. 

Altogether, I look upon this as the most 
complete barn in the country, and well worthy 
of a visit by any one who may be about to 
build, or who may desire to plan a very large 
barn so as to afford uncommon facilities, and 
well calculated to afford them for a great length 
of time. It is true, there are not many situa- 
tions so convenient as this for the purpose. 
The cash cost was about $10,000, and proba- 
bly, estimating the labor of the people at a 
fair price, $5,000 more, but they consider it 
money and labor well appropriated. 





Photography. 

The application of steam to photography isa 
new American invention. Charles Fontayne of 
Cincinnati has perfected a machine for printing 
photographs from the negative, at the rate of 
2,500 to 12,000 impressions an hour, according to 
their size. This opens a field to photography 
hitherto impracticable, in consequence of the 
time and expense of printing as ordinarily prac- 
tised. The illustrations for a book, having all the 
perfection of a photograph, may be turned out, 
by the use of this machine, with a rapidity wholly 
undreamed of, either in plate printing or litho- 
graphy.—Something more than a year ago the cele- 
brated photographer, Nadar, commenced experi- 
menting for the purpose of taking photographs 
with an artificial electric light, and he has so far 
succeeded that he has been able to get some very 
fine views of the catacombs, those immense sub- 
terranean passages under the streets of Paris, 
where the bones.of more than three millions of 
the former inhabitants of the upper city are de- 
posited. These pictures, although darker than those 
taken by the aid of sun-light, are perfectly dis- 
tinguisliable and correct.—J. W. Black, the well 
known daguerrean artist of Boston is enabled to 
take photographs upon enameled glass or porce- 
lain. Nothing heretofore brought out in the pro- 
cess of taking likenesses has equaled this in soft- 
ness and delicacy of finish, while it surpasses the 
finest engraving in the sharpness with which the 
lines are brought out, and in the clearness and 
distinctness of the impression. There is no un- 
pleasant reflection from the surface, as ina da- 
guerreotype. The plates are capable of the most 
elaborate finish. The likenesses may be colored, 
and landscape painted in, giving the effect of pic- 
tures on ivory—or left plain, the white enameled 
surface contrasts beautifully with the dark lines 
of the picture. The pictures are translucent, and 
the effect is very fine when they are used for gas 
shades or hung ata window.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 





Tur Banana Tree.—(Musa Paradisiaca.)— 
This remarkable production of the Tropics, which 
tn its several varieties, furnishes one of the chief 
articles of consumption to the inhabitants, at- 
tracted the attention of the great traveller, Von 
Humboldt. These are some of his statements 
concerning its great productiveness. He doubts 
“ whether there is any plant on the globe which 
in so small a space of ground can produce so great 
amass of nutriment. The fruit is yielded in 
bunches, containing from 160 to L80 bananas or 
plantains, and weighing from 66 to 88 pounds. 
Eight or ten months after the sucker hus been in- 
serted in the ground, the banana begins to form 
its clusters, and the fruit may be gathered in less 
than a year. When the stalks are cut, there is 
always fuund among the numerous shoots which 
have put forth roots, one that bears three months 
later. A spot of 1,076 feet contains from 30 to 
40 plants, which will yield more than 4,410 pounds 
ina year, The produce of the banana to that of 
wheat is as 133-to 1; and to that of potatoes as 
44 tol. The same spot cultivated with banana 
will furnish subsistence for fifty individuals, which 
in wheat would not furnish food for two.” 





AgraTED Breap 1n Catirornia.—A large ba- 
kery has been commenced in San Francisco, tor 
manufacturing bread charged with carbonic gas, 
instead of being fermented. A steam engine sup- 
plics the power needed for mixing the dough 
(which is never touched with the hand), and fore- 
ing the gas into it. The time required for the 
whole process, from the putting :n of the flour 
till the bread comes from the oven is less than an 
hour, and the capacity of the machinery is suffi- 
cient to turn sixty barrels of flour into bread in 
a day. 
ee 


LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—S. E. 
Foote; D. Hale; C. Stephenson. 
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